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PART  I 

The  Queen  o'  the  May 

Place — The  Boxwood  Circle 

EVENTS 
I.     The  gathering  of  the  Queen's  subjects. 
II.     The  royal  procession  of  the  Queen  and  her  court. 

III.  The  presentation  of  the  crown  by  the  Maid  of  Honor. 

IV.  The  presentation  of  the  garland. 
V.     The  presentation  of  the  scepter. 

VI.  The  address  of  the  Queen. 

VII.  The  dance  before  the  Queen. 

VIII.  The  Maypole  dance. 

IX.  The  invitation  of  the  Poet. 


The  Queen  speaks : 

Most  fair  and  honored  gentlefolk, 

Who  ciinic  from  far  and  near, 
Upon  this  day  of  blithesome  May, 

We  bid  you  welcome  here. 
And  you,  dear  subjects  of  our  court, 

Most  loyal  and  most  true. 
Our  welcoming — a  cloak  of  love — 

We  spread  to  shelter  you. 
We  1  >icl  you  all  rejoice  with  us. 

For  Joy  is  now  awing ; 
We  bid  you  all  to  share  with  us 

The  witchery  of  Spring. 
It  is  our  custom,  quaint  and  old, 

The  Springtime  here  to  greet, 
Amid  this  garden's  blossoming, 
Where  birds  and  flowers  their  tribute  bring 

To  lay  at  Nature's  feet. 
Come,  let  us  sing  and  let  us  dance, 

And  let  us  all  be  gay ; 
The  green  walls  tower  round  about, 
And  shut  life's  hurt  and  heartache  out. 
So  let  us  hide  from  war  and  grief 

For  just  one  magic  day, 
And  let  our  sad  hearts  find  relief 

In  the  beauty  of  the  May. 

The  Poet  speaks : 

Most  lovely  Queen  and  ladies  of  the  court. 
And  ye,  the  joyful  dancers  of  the  May, 
And  gentles  all,  who  graciously  have  come 
To  share  with  us  our  happy  holiday, 
Now  fare  ye  forth  with  me,  a  poet  free, 
Who  fain  would  travel  down  the  wonder  way 
Which  leads  to  that  fair  land  of  witchery, 
Where  Mirth's  enchanted  crew  hold  joyful  sway 
For,  oh,  the  world  to-day 


Is  full  of  hurt  and  pain. 
And  Melancholy  gray 
Blots  out  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars ; 
And  cruel  Mars 
Sheds  blood  like  rain, 
While  heavy-laden  Care 
Crushes  our  burdened  hearts  with  weight 
of  dull  despair. 

Yet  Joy  must  live ; 

And  Beauty,  which  is  Truth,  must  live. 
We  must  save  Mirth  for  Youth,  and  give 
Our  hearts  to  the  high  task  of  cherishing 
In  some  far  spot 

Beauty  and  Joy,  by  all  the  world  forgot. 
For  our  soul's  sake 

We  must  keep  Joy  alive  until  the  new 
dawn  break. 

The  passion  and  the  pain, 

The  loss  and  gain 

Of  war  are  transient  things, 

But  the  high  courage  and  the  great  surprise, 

The  love  that  wakes  in  Youth's  expectant  eyes, 

The  hope  of  life, — 

These  will  outlive  all  strife. 

The  wars  of  Troy  were  fought  and  ceased  to  be, 

But  Helen's  beauty  has  eternity. 

Come,  let  us  tribute  pay 

To  happy-hearted  Mirth, 

The  while  we  pray 

That  Christ  may  bring, 

With  Peace,  new  comforting, — 

New  Joy  to  earth. 


THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  COURT 

The  Queen Catherine  Marshall 

The  Maid  of  Honor Cornelia  Carroll 

The  Scepter  Bearer Helen  Beeson 

The  Bearer  of  the  Garland Helen  Johnston 

THE  LADIES  OP  THE  COURT 

Dorothy  Nicholson  Anne  Keith 

Lelia  Taylor  Mildred  Ellis 

Edna  Sloan  Emma  Smith 

Hathaway  Wright  Russe  Blanks 

Jeanne  Dowry 

THE   FLOWER   GIRLS 

Helen  Smith  Douglas  Chelf 

Catharine  Griffith  Josephine  Payne 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS 

Catherine  Marshall,  Chairman 

Douise  Hammond 
Helen  Bishop 
Geraldine  Ball 
Florence  Freeman 
Louise  Case 


PART  II 

"L'  ALLEGRO" 

A   May  Day   Pageant 

presented  to 

the  Queen  and  her  Court 

by  Her  Majesty's  most  loyal  subject 

The  Poet 

Place — The  Dell 


Written  by  one  John  Milton,  Poet 

Made  into  a  Pageant  by  Josephine  P.  Simrall 

Directed  by  Josephine  W.  Guion 

Assisted  by  Vivienne  Barkalow,  Ilildegarde  Flanner, 
and  Katherine  Taylor 

Musician,  Frances  Barbour 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PAGEANT 

The  Poet Elizabeth   Claxton 

Mirth Hildegarde    Flanner 

Liberty,  the  Mountain  Nymph Rosaline  Schladermundt 

Melancholy Charlotte  Seaver 

Jest .Lillys   Shepherd 

Jollity Virginia   Miller 

Quips Helen    Whitehill 

( 'ranks Mildred  Thomson 

Nods Virginia    Box 

Becks Marjorie  Lindset 

Sport Ida    Massey 

Laughter Iloe   Bowers 

The  Hunters, 

Eugenia  Morenus,  Gilla  Virginia  Guggexheimer,  Mary 
Virginia  Ceabbs,  Margaret  Turner,  P.   V.   Martindale 

Dawn  Spirits 
Omar  Davis  Ellen  Wolf 

Anna  Fawcus  Ruth  Wolf 

Marion  Lincoln  Marie  Wiener 

Marian  Shafer  Katherine  Fisher 

Ernestine  Shayler  Helen  Whitehill 

The  Sun 
Mary  Witwer 

The  Sunrise  Clouds 

Josephine  Hereford  Beatrice  Henry 

Babette  Karger  Virginia  Miller 

Maynette  Roselle  Ruth  Gladfelter 

Lilias  Shepherd  Olivia  Klixgelhofer 

Plowman 
Elizabeth  Groves 
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Milkmaids 
Dorothy  Pryoe  Elizabeth  Mills 

Frances  Sellers 

Mower 
Katherine  Nicholson 


Roberta  Knapp 


Shepherds 


Frances  Hunt 


Corydon 
Eoline  Harkin 

Thyrsis 
Bernice  Harkin 

Phyllis 

Frances  Helmick 

Children 

Nancy  Cole  Worthington  Caroline  Martindale 

Polly  Cary  Dew  Beatrice  Watts 

Anne  Lewis  Thelma  Purnell 


The  Dreams 


Omar  Davis 
Marion  Lincoln 
Anna  Fawcus 
Ellen  Wolf 
Ruth  Wolf 


Katherine  Fisher 
Ernestine  Shayler 
Marian  Shafer 
Lucile  Warwick 
Margaret  Deekexs 


Prologue 


A  blare  of  trumpets  announces  the  arrival  of  the  May 
Queen  and  her  court.  The  Queen  takes  her  seat  upon  a  rustic 
throne,  while  the  members  of  the  court  group  themselves  about 
her. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  Queen's  retinue  comes  the  Poet.  He 
is  a  slender,  serious-faced  youth  in  the  Puritan  garb  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First.  He  walks  slowly — apart  from  the 
others — his  head  bent  in  deep  thought.  While  the  members  of 
the  court  are  arranging  themselves  around  the  throne,  he 
wanders  off  to  a  large  tree  growing  some  distance  away.  Lean- 
ing against  it,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  he  seems  lost 
in  dreams.  And  slowly  his  dreams  begin  to  take  shape  and  to 
appear  before  the  spectators  as 


Music: 


The  Pageant. 


"Finlaudia,"  Prom  behind  a  near-by  bush  Melancholy, 

Sibelius.  a   dark  and   evil-looking  old   crone,  creeps 

slowly  toward  the  Pofl.  She  is  arrayed  in 
a  loose,  ragged  black  robe,  which  she  clutches  about  her  with 
(law-like  hands.  Her  hair  falls  about  her  seamed  face  in 
straggling  locks.  Her  bodeful  and  covetous  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
the  Poet.  She  sidles  forward  and  lays  her  hand  I'awningly  upon 
his  arm.     Suddenly  aware  of  her  presence  he  turns  with  a  start, 
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gazes  at  her  for  a  moment  angrily,  and  then,  with  a  sweeping 
and  imperative  gesture,  he  bids  her  begone.  She  slinks  away, 
and  the  Poet,  with  a  quick  change  of  mood,  turns  gaily  and  runs 
with  a  light  step  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  he  stands  gazing 

ii]) ward.  Then,  to  a  burst  of  joyous 
"Siberian  Waltz,"  melody,  he  gives  an  eager,  summoning  call. 
Cyril  Scott.  Mirth    answers    the    summons    and    comes 

dancing  down  the  hillside.  Clad  in  a  light 
and  rosy  garment,  a  scarf  of  delicate  tints  floating  about  her, 
she  is  the  very  embodiment  of  glad  youth.  A  garland  of 
flowers  is  woven  into  her  loosely  flowing  hair.  She  takes  the 
Poet's  hand  and  they  dance  back  together. 

Ci)e  Dance  of  a^trtf)  anO  t&e  Poet* 

Suddenly  Mirth  breaks  away,  and,  running  towards  the  woods, 
summons  from  the  green  shadows  her  attendants : 
Jest  is  garbed  as  a  jester  in  motley. 
Jollity  is  a  merry  young  Pierrot. 
Quips  wears  the  costume  of  a  clown. 
Cranks,  a  gay  vagabond,  is  arrayed  in  loose  rags. 
Nods  and  Becks  are  dainty  Pierrettes. 
Sport  is  a  rustic. 
Laughter  is  a  fat,  jovial  old  monk  in  a  short,  brown  cassock. 

They  all  come  flocking  around  Mirth,  who  claps  her  hands  as 
a  signal  for  the  dance. 

"Arabesque  No.  2," 
Debussy. 

Cbe  Dance  of  ^irtJj's  3ttenDant0. 

Note :  This  dance  begins  with  the  dainty  steps  of  the  ballet — 
Mir ih,  Nods,  Becks,  Quips,  Jest,  and  Jollity  taking  part. 
Crunks  and  8 port  and  Laughter  circle  about  the  dancers  and 
finally  break  in  teasinglv,  and  the  dance  soon  becomes  a  wild 
and  breathless  romp.  The  Poet  views  the  scene  with  delight, 
and  occasionally,  with  lifted  hand,  directs  the  dancers. 
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When  the  dance  is  ended  and  the  dancers  have  dropped, 
exhausted,  upon  the  greensward,  there  sounds,  from  the  hill- 
top, a  clear  bugle  call.  Then,  floating  down  the  hillside,  her 
arms  extended  in  their  softly  flowing  draperies,  comes  the 
mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty.  She  is  all  in  white  and  blue 
and  about  her  shoulders  is  a  sky-blue  scarf.  Her  hair  is  flowing 
and  her  feet  are  bare.  Mirth  runs  forward  to  meet  her  and 
leads  her  to  the  Poet.  He  greets  her  and,  snatching  from  the 
breast  of  his  tunic  a  sky-blue  banner,  he  hangs  it  on  the  tree 
above  Liberty.  Mirth  and  the  Poet  now  take  their  places 
beneath  the  banner,  and  Liberty  dances. 

"March  from 
Tannhauser," 

Wagner.  cf)e  Dance  of  Liberty 

After  the  dance  Liberty  takes  her  place  between  Mirth  and 
the  Poet.  There  follows  a  pause  in  the  music.  The  Poet  slowly 
draws  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  then  stands  looking  intently  into 
space,  as  though  he  were  fashioning  a  new  phase  of  his  dream. 
His  face  is  serious,  his  movements  uncertain ;  then  suddenly 
he  straightens  and  lifts  his  arms  in  a  strong,  assured  gesture. 
Immediately  the  clear,  high  note  of  the  lark  is  heard  (violin), 
the  prelude  to  the  Pageant  of  a  Summer  Day. 

"Hunting  Song,"  There     follow     the     twittering    of     the 

Mendelssohn.  sparrows    (violins),   and   the   cock's  crow; 

then  from  afar  off  is  heard  the  Hunter's 
horn.  A  moment  later  the  red-coated  huntsmen,  accompanied 
by  the  eager  hounds,  sweep  across  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

As  the  Hunters  disappear  the  music  suddenly  changes,  be- 
coming very  light  and  sweet,  and  the  Dawn  Spirits  come  over 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  They  are  a  group  of  slender  maidens 
garbed  in  clinging  gowns  of  the  softest  and  most  delicate  tints, 
covered  with  long,  transparent  gray  capes. 
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"Morning;'  c&e  Daton  Dance, 

Grics1. 

a  beautiful  dance  of  interwoven  colors,  and 

soft,  swaying  motions  of  floating  clouds. 

As  the  dance  closes  a  sudden  blare  of  trumpets  is  heard.  The 
Dawn  Spirits  stand  startled  for  an  instant,  then  whirl  away,  as 
though  affrighted.  And  now  from  the  east,  shining  and 
beautiful,  the  Sun  appears.  He  is  a  straight,  golden  figure. 
All  about  him  float  the  gorgeous  Sunrise  Clouds.  Their  robes 
are  of  reds  and  purples,  rose  and  yellow,  and  amethyst. 

'Hungarian    Dance  of  tfje  Sunrise  Clouns 

Dance," 

Brahms  around  the  Sun.     This  is  a  dance  of  riot 

and  abandon. 

As  the  dance  ends  the  Sunrise  Clouds  float  away,  and  the 
Sun  takes  his  place  somewhat  back  of  the  group  formed  by 
Mirth,  Liberty,  and  the  Poet. 

Now  there  comes  wandering  down  the  glen  a  procession  of 
the  morning  laborers:  A  Plowman,  in  rustic  garb;  a  group  of 
Milkmaids,  carrying  their  stools  and  pails ;  a  Mower,  his  scythe 
over  his  .shoulder;  Shepherd  Lads,  with  their  crooks;  Corydon 
and  Thyrsis,  a  loving  old  peasant  couple ;  Thestylis,  bearing  an 
unbound  sheaf ;  neat,  winsome  Phyllis,  in  flowered  kirtle ;  and 
a  group  of  children. 

There  is  much  laughter  and  merriment.  Phyllis  assists 
Thestylis  in  the  binding  of  his  sheaf.  Some  of  the  group  form 
for  a  country  dance;  others  gather  to  one  side  about  a  Story- 
Teller  and  listen,  open-mouthed,  to  his  tale.  Mirth  comes 
forward,  directs  the  dancers  to  their  places,  and  starts  the 
dance. 

"Gathering  Peascods," 
Old  English  Ballad. 

(English  Countrp  Dance* 

Mirth  meanwhile  flits  to  the  Story-Teller's  group  and  ap- 
plauds his  tale.     She  bends  over  the  old  couple  and  whispers 
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something  that  brings  happy  smiles  to  their  lips.  She  kisses 
Phyllis  lightly.  Everywhere  she  is  joyously  received,  especially 
by  the  children,  who  greet  her  with  shouts  and  laughter. 

March:    "Aida,"  Suddenly     there     sounds     a     blare     of 

Verdi.  trumpets.     The   country   folk   break   away 

from  their  merrymaking,  crowding  to  one 
side  to  make  room  for  the  procession  of  lords  and  ladies  which 
proceeds  in  stately  fashion  down  the  dell.  The  group  of 
courtiers  are  followed  by  a  bride  and  groom,  enchained  by  a 
garland  of  flowers,  and  led  captive  by  Hymen.  Hymen  wears  a 
Greek  costume  and  carries  a  torch.  He  is  followed  by  a  little 
company  of  Shakespearean  players,  representing  Bottom  the 
weaver,  Titania,  and  the  four  fairies,  Pease-blossom,  Mustard- 
seed,  Cobweb,  and  Moth. 

The  company  now  push  back,  leaving  an  open  space  in  their 
midst.  Here  Titania,  sits  down.  Bottom,  wearing  his  ass  head, 
sprawls  beside  her,  and  the  fairies  dance  before  them. 

"Serenade," 

Pieme.  Dance  of  tije  jFatrieSu 

It  is  now  growing  late.  The  shadows  are  lengthening.  The 
music  becomes  slow  and  measured.  The  player  group  go  off, 
followed  by  the  lords  and  ladies,  the  bridal  group,  and  the 
rustics.  Mirth's  crew  have  already  stolen  away,  and  only  the 
Poet,  Liberty,  and  Mirth  herself  remain. 

The  music  becomes  more  and  more  soothing.  The  Poet 
throws  himself  down  upon  the  flowery  bank.  Mirth  steals  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods  and  softly  summons  the  Dreams.  They  float 
in  silently,  garbed  in  misty  gray. 

"Le  Cygne," 

saint-saens.  Dance  of  t!)e  Dreamt 

The  Dreams  float  away  as  silently  as  they  have  entered. 
Mirth  approaches  the  Poet,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  calls 
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him  to  awaken.  One  of  the  Dreams  reappears.  She  has  thrown 
aside  her  gray  veil  and  is  all  in  white.  She  holds  in  her  hand  a 
wand,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  bright,  golden  star.  The  Poet 
arises  with  arms  outstretched  toward  the  star.  It  moves  away 
and  he  follows  it,  Mirth  and  Liberty  accompanying  him  on 
either  hand.    They  all  disappear  over  the  crest  of  the  hill. 


Finis 
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